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THE Swedish castles I have chosen for the 
subject of this article form a natural trio, and are 
all possessed of much and varied interest, both from 
an architectural and an historical point of view. 
Sweden—a country, by the way, to the exceeding 
beauty of which I am always pleased to pay a 
tribute—boasts a history of singular interest, within 
which there is no more striking figure than that 
of Gustavus Vasa, old King Gésta, who ruled over 
his countrymen from 1523 to 1560, having liberated 
Sweden from the rule of Christian II. of Denmark, 
or Christian Tyrant, as they still call him in 
Sweden. Gustavus Vasa was not only possessed 
of the most reckless, adventurous courage, he also 
proved himself to be a wise and circumspect king 
who, amongst other things, did much towards the 
erection of strongholds, fortified castles, in various 
parts of the country. Thus the castles of Grips- 
holm, Kalmar, and Vadstena all hail from the 
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Vasa period, the building of them having been 
commenced within a span of less than ten years ; 
Gripsholm, 1537; Vadstena, 1545; and Kalmar, 
With reference to the latter, it should, 
however, be understood that there had already 
been a fortified castle at Kalmar for several hundred 
years, which Gustavus Vasa strengthened and 
enlarged. 

Unlike numerous English and German castles, 
for which elevated positions, difficult of access, 
were often chosen, the three Swedish castles above 
mentioned all lie on flat land, though to some 
extent protected by water, and the style and 
strength of their architecture answer admirably 


1536. 


their twofold purpose of serving at the same time 
as a royal residence and an important stronghold; 
and there are many traces of similarity between 
them, prominent among which are the unusual 
strength of their towers and the extreme thickness 
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»f their walls. The comparative absence of outer 
elaborateness which on the who'e distinguishes 
these castles, compared with the buildings of the 
next century as inspired by Christian 1V., King of 
Denmark, harmonises entirely with the unruly 
and turbulent times in which they were intended 
to serve as a safe abode for their royal builder and 
his men. These walls have witnessed many a 
stirring event, and ancient romance lends a weird 
and singular charm to these imposing monuments 
in the history of their countrv. 

Gripsholm is, perhaps, the most famous of the 
three. It boasts a picturesque position on the 
borders of Malaren, that beautiful lake which 
sends its clear waters through the very heart of 
Stockholm. As already stated, the foundations of 
Gripsholm were laid in the year 1537, and the 
portion first completed, the Vasa and the Grip 
towers, with the connecting wing, soon became 
a favourite residence of King Gustavus, as it was 
of several of his successors and their queens, 
amongst whom Maria Eleonora, the widow of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and it was from this castle 
that her flight from Sweden took place. The 
Vasa period in the building of the castle is con- 
sidered to have come to an end when Queen 
Hedvig Eleonora, the consort of Carl X., became 
possessed of it. She herself, her son Carl XI., and 
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grandson, the famous warrior king, Carl XIL., 
often used to reside there. During her time the 
castle underwent several minor alterations, and a 
new wing, the Queen’s Wing, was added. This 
constitutes the Carolian era in the history of the 
castle. The alterations carried out during the 
reign of Gustavus III. mark the Gustavian period, 
during which much was altered in accordance with 
this monarch’s taste. Thus the old church in the 
church tower was transformed into a theatre, 
which is still to be seen. The Cavalier Wing was 
built, and another storey was added to the Queen’s 
Wing. The bridge, which had hitherto connected 
the small island upon which Gripsholm was built 
with the mainland, was done away with and the 
narrow water was filled up. Its importance as a 
fortress was evidently a thing of the past; the 
huge gates of oak from the Vasa period were, 
however, preserved. The Bernadottes, too, made 
various alterations, but during the last ten or 
fifteen years much admirable work, in which 
King Oscar II. has taken a prominent part, has 
been done towards restoring the various portions 
of the castle to the style of the period from which 
they hail. 

The accompanying plans show the position of 
the towers and the various wings, and demonstrate 
the thickness of the walls, which in some places 
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THE ASTRAK APARTMENT, GRIPSHOLM CASTLE. 











have a diameter of as much as twelve feet. The 
building material is principally red brick, and the 
appearance of the whole edifice is most striking. 
In front of the Grip Tower stand two elaborate 
bronze cannons, taken from the Russians in 
the year 1581 by Pontus de la Gardie. But 
space will not allow of entering into too many 
details ; a more or less cursory reference to some 
of the more important apartments will have to 
suffice. Several of the rooms have changed names 
more than once on account of the various uses to 
which they have been put. 

On the ground floor are sundry antechambers, 
amongst them the one generally known as Duke 
Carl’s Antechamber, that is King Carl XIII.; 
the panels and the wall decorations are in the 
style of the Vasa period. Another interesting 
room is Duke Carl’s Chamber, or, as it is often 
called, the Prison of Johan III. The high 
panelling is painted and ornamented with Duke 
Carl’s coat-of-arms and the initials of his motto 
in German (G.I.M.T., Gott ist mein Trost— 
God is my comfort), which with the decoration 
of the arched roof produces a highly characteristic 
effect, a remark also applying to the bedchamber. 
Another suite of apartments on the ground floor 
are those of Queen Hedvig Eleonora, situated in 
the Queen’s Wing and hailing from the subsequent 
century. 

The first floor is called the King’s Floor, and 
contains a number of elaborate apartments, most 
of which are associated with and appointed and 
decorated in accordance with the style of later 
The Round Salon of Gustavus III. 
is an exceptionally handsome and harmonious 
room, in which white and gold predominate (time 


1769). 


periods. 


This salon served as a reception-room for 
the King and Queen, and a list of the ladies and 
gentlemen (thirty ladies and sixty-two gentlemen) 
who had a permanent right to be received by their 
Majesties is still to be seen there. 
contains about 


Gripsholm 
2,000 portraits, those of the 
Round Salon representing the sovereigns con- 
temporary with Gustavus III., amongst them 
King George III. of England, King Stanislaus 


(To be continued.) 
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Great of 


Augustus of Poland, Frederick the 
Prussia, the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, 
the Empress Catherine II. of Russia, etc. 

Still more important than the Round Salon 
is the Rikssal, now restored to the impressive 
style of the Vasa period, and the largest apart- 
ment in the castle. The old panelling is painted, 
its ornamentation being in a simple Renaissance 
style, and the old ceiling has again been put up. 
Amongst the inscriptions in the window niches 
may be seen the mottoes of the Vasas, and the 
small-paned windows are ornamented with stained 
glass. Another handsome apartment is the 
King’s Council Chamber, with its charming wood 
ceiling from the Vasa period, wonderfully well 
preserved. The furniture is of a somewhat later 
period, and covered with Oriental silver brocade, 
a present from the Empress Catherine II. of 
Russia. This room contains some splendid Re- 
naissance cabinets and caskets. 
and the neighbouring King’s Bedchamber, remark- 
able for its fine old Gobelins, its gorgeously ela- 


This apartment 


borate bed, and sundry pieces of antique furniture, 
made a much more appropriate state prison for 
King Gustavus IV. Adolphus (1809) than did the 
Erik XIV.’s Prison on 
the next floor, where tradition has it that the 
luckless King, said to have been poisoned at the 
instance of his half-brother Johan III. 
for several years a prisoner at Gripsholm—was 
kept in close confinement, in the very castle built 
by his illustrious father. From the study of 
Gustavus III. there is a wide and magnificent 
view of the picturesque environs. On the same 
floor, in the theatre, or, as it was formerly called, 
the Church Tower, and the Queen’s Wing, is the 
small but elaborate theatre of that theatre-loving 
sovereign. The theatre, which occupies the space 
of the old church or chapel, adequately demon- 
strates the style of what is called the Gustavian 
period. These are only a few interiors chosen 
more or less at random from one of the most 
interesting and most striking royal castles of 
Europe. 


small room known as 


himself 


GEORG BROCHNER. 











































































Lead Garden Statues. 


I do not think that any apology is needful 
‘or the inclusion of statues in a series of articles 
jealing with architectural leadwork, even where, 
is in the case of the figures here illustrated, they 
belong only to the garden. 


Gardens, after much neglect, are again recog- 


nised as being within the architect's province, 
and happily so, since many houses demand a 
formal garden for their proper setting. For this 
we are largely indebted to the luminous criticisms 
and descriptions of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. Inigo Triggs, and Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, amongst 
many others: Lead sta- 
tues may be divided into 
two classes, more or less 
clearly defined. There are 
the purely garden sta- 
tues, which compose with 
clipped hedges, ordered 
paths, and green dis- 
tances; and those that are 
allied with stone archi- 
tecture, whether in niches 
or on parapets of great 
houses in the classic 
manner. Others find their 
place in an enchanting 
middle between 
garden craft and archi- 
tecture, by decorating the 
piers of entrance gates, 
or the garden- 
houses of the eighteenth 
century. 
With lead statues in 
architecture I hopetodeal 
The 


of Melbourne, 


world 


stone 


in another article. 
gardens 
Derbyshire, which were 
remodelled by Henry Wise, are a mine of leadwork. 
There are two Kneeling Slaves in the upper garden, 
of which I illustrate one (Fig. 5). They were, until 
lately, painted black with white waist cloths, but, 
when recently mended, the paint was fortunately 
removed. A touch of gilding on lead statues is a 
reasonable decoration, and on such a figure as 
the William III. on College Green, Dublin, the 
gilded horse-trappings greatly add to the general 
effect. The loading of the whole surface with oil 
aint, and successive coats of it, is, however, an 
nalloyed misfortune. With the loss of the 
atural patina which weathering brings, lead loses 
ialf its charm, which is largely in its texture. 


FIG. 5.—KNEELING SLAVE, MELBOURNE. 


At the bottom of the Melbourne gardens, one on 
each side of the ‘‘ Birdcage” (an exquisite garden- 
house of open ironwork, of which a photograph 
appeared in the Builders’ Fournal of November 29, 
1905), stand Perseus and Andromeda, facing the 
fishpond. They have been painted white, and 
have a ghostly look against the background of 
yew. Perseus is holding out an affrighting 
Medusa head, and turns away with a rather un- 
concerned manner, not devoid of swagger. His 
clothing is somewhat nondescript, and looks Roman 
rather than Argive, but 
the artist has been care- 
ful to give him the winged 
sandals and the helmet of 
Hermes. He isa heavy 
figurecompared with such 
a Perseus as the Canova 
in the Vatican. 

Andromeda is rather 
more interesting (Fig.12). 
She is chained to the rock 
in orthodox fashion, and 
the pose of persecuted 
maidenhood waiting and 
crying for deliverance is 
tolerably convincing. 

These two, after all is 
said, are merely classic 
personages as the eigh- 
teenth century  under- 
stood them. They are 
ornamental, and give a 
pleasant academic refine- 
ment to a garden which 
is reminiscent of courtly 
manners and a sedate, if 
not very intelligent, affec- 
tion for the arts of life. 

The A morini which are 
illustrated on page 70 are something more. Some 
are chubbily pretty, and the story of quarrel and 
reconciliation told in the four groups of two (of 
which one is shown in Fig. 3) gives a kind of 
triviality to the figures which perhaps spoils them 
a little for us in 1906. Not that there lacks a 
great taste for trivialities to-day, but it is of the 
essence of the successfully trivial that it should be 
‘in the movement.” 

The single figures are more admirable. The 
artist had no story to attend to, and the modelling 
has benefited. It would be difficult to find a boy 
figure of a happier grace than that of Fig. 1. 
His pose is very like that of a bronze Cupid of the 
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FIG. I. FIG. 2. 








FIG. 3. 4 
AMORINI, MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE. ‘] 
me 
ie 
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FIG, 12.—ANDROMEDA, MELBOURNE. 


school of Andrea del Verrocchio in the South 
Kensington Museum. He stands on a pedestal 
in the middle of a large sunk basin of masonry, 
and gaily spouts up water through a brass tube, 
which he holds in his mouth. Huis brother of 
Fig. 2 was busy with his bow, and though the 
bow has perished and the arrow has long since 
found its mark, the look of mischievous intent 
remains. The crushed look of his right leg is due 
to the partial collapse of the lead. These two 
figures have the great merit (not shared by him 
of Fig. 4) that they show no excess of movement. 

The tendency of sculptured amorini is to a 
(not unnatural) liveliness of limb which is of less 
happy effect in lead than in bronze, but the quiet 
action of these boys makes them rank high in 
their race. My last example, Fig. 4, is the most 
lively of the whole series, and not without suffi- 
cient reason. He has disturbed a nest of hornets 
in the hollow of a tree stump, and they are work- 
ing their vengeance on him. One is on his right 
hand, another on his face, and his fat little person 
is paying the toll of interference. His features 
are screwed into an ecstasy of pain, but the sense 
of artificiality remains to spare us the discomfort 
of too genuine a sympathy. 
illustrated in Fig. 7. 


One more Cupid is 
His origin is unknown to 
me, as he was photographed in a dealer’s shop, 
but life is more serious to him than to them of 
Melbourne. He carries a sun-dial, and has no 


FIG. 13.—HERCULES, SHREWSBURY. 
time for hornets or for archery. He differs 
markedly from the Melbourne family in his wings, 
which droop to the waist, and are large and prac- 
tical for flying. 

The Hercules at Shrewsbury (Fig. 13), in the 
Quarry Avenue, is a particularly fine example. 
The eighteenth century saw him cast, but cannot 
claim him, for he is a reproduction of a classic 
original. (A delightful little copy in exquisitely 
yellowed ivory can just now be seen in a Bond 
Street window.) The rains and airs of the Severn 
Valley have dealt very kindly with the lead, and 
have shaded the brawn and muscle of the god to 
the great enrichment of the modelling. 

I illustrate in Fig. 10 the figure of Paris adjudg- 
ing the apple (South Kensington Museum), as it 
seems to be a good example of a type of statue 
which is not suitable for reproduction in lead. 
The original is in marble at the Louvre, and was 
by Nicolas Francois Gillet (1709-1791). There 
is no record as to the date of this lead reproduc- 
tion, but, judging from the terra-cotta pedestal on 
which it stands, it is probably of late in the eigh- 
teenth century. It is a little figure 2ft. roin. 
high, and the subject seems altogether too delicate 
for lead. If the original material, marble, were 
abandoned for metal, the smooth feeling of the 
figure seems to call for bronze; lead has too much 
texture; but, whatever the material, the figure is 
graceful and charming. 
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FIG. 6.—HARDWICK HALL. FIG. 7.—™HARDWICK HALL. FIG. 8.—CASTLE HILL. 








FIG. 9.—HARDWICK HALL. FIG, I0.—PARIS (S.K.M.). FIG. II.—SHEPHERDESS (S.K.M.). 
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Another figure in South Kensington Museum is 


illustrated in Fig. 11. 


not uncommon type 
shepherdess is not very convinc- 
ing, even in a Watteau picture, 
but the triviality which is gay in 
colour becomes 


pictured in lead. 


dreary when 
The 
sympathy between subject and 


natural 


material is violated here, when 
a lady of light aspect poses and 
simpers in the heaviest possible 
material. There is a shepherd 
to match her, and they must have 
been a popular couple, for an- 
other pair from the same patterns 
exists in the 
dealer. 

In this article the Neptune of 
Fig. 14 has no proper place, for 
he stands in the street at Bristol, 
in the shadow of the leaning 
tower of the Temple Church, and 
his surroundings suggest any- 
thing but a garden. 


possession of a 


The figure 
has, however (if a local] tradition 
recited on the pedestal has any 
value), an historical interest which 
gives it an important place among 
English lead statues. The story 
has it that the pumps from cap- 
tured ships of the Spanish Armada 
provided the material, and that 
it was given by a Bristol 
plumber to celebrate the 
great defeat. However 
that may be, the figure is 
certainly old, as lead sta- 
tues go, and if it is 
accepted as sixteenth-cen- 
tury work, it is the oldest 
lead statue in England 
knowntome. Mr. Lethaby 
thinks ‘the limbs are 
contorted with too much 
life,” and it is certainly a 
coarse piece of modelling, 
but it is the most in- 
teresting figure in Bristol. 
There is a good equestrian 
bronze! of William ITI. in 
a forgotten square which 


FIG. 
the tide of fashion has left 


I 


FIG. 


It is 4ft. high and of a 
of garden ornament. A 


14.—NEPTUNF, 


to the tender mercies of warehousemen, but most 
of the prominent sites are taken by simulacra of 
modern worthies bad enough for the Embankment. 

At Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, there are six 


7 


lead figures, but they are not native to the place. 
The gardens were laid out in the formal manner 
by the late Duke of Devonshire, and the figures 


BRISTOL. 


were then imported from Chats- 
worth. It has been suggested to 
me that they may be the work 
of Cibber. The records remain 
of his employment by the first 
duke at Chatsworth, to adorn 
with statues and a fountain the 
lawn facing the south front. 
Whether the lead figures now 
at Hardwick are Cibber’s work 
or not, it is probable that they 
stood by the south front, and were 
removed when the sixth duke re- 
placed them by copies from the 
antique. 

I do not incline to the Cibber 
theory (he was the father of 
Colley Cibber the dramatist), for 
he flourished from 1630 to 1700, 
and the Hardwick Hall statues 
have a later look. 

Of the six figures, I illustrate 
two, Sculpture (Fig. 6) and Music 
(Fig. 9). They have a solid Teu- 
tonic air, and while there is a 
certain cleverness in the draping 
of Sculpture, they cannot be re- 
garded very seriously. At Castle 
Hill, Devonshire, the residence 
of Lord Fortescue, there are 

numbers of lead figures. 
In addition to the delight- 
ful bust of Pan, sketched 
by Mr. Lethaby (“ Lead- 
work,” p. 107), there are 
couchant animals, A lion, 
a lioness, and a greyhound, 
which I show in Figs. 16, 
17, 18. The lion is not 
remarkable, but the lioness 
has a powerful head, and 
is vigorously modelled. 
The greyhound is a quite 
convincing hound, and the 
artist has managed to give 
him the look of wistful- 
ness which is so attractive 
in life. 

It is of interest to note 
that in the gardens of 


Chiswick House there are a lion and lioness in 
stone, obviously copied from those in lead at 
Castle Hill, but inferior to them in execution. 
At the latter house there is a lead sphinx, and we 


1 I say bronze loosely, but the statue is, I believe, actually of brass, for it is brilliantly green with verdigris. 
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FIG. 18.—CASTLE HILL, DEVONSHIRE, 
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find an exact copy, evidently cast from 
the same patterns, at Chiswick. There 
is also at Chiswick a replica of this 
sphinx in stone. I have long hoped 
to be able to connect the modelling of 
lead garden ornaments with some of 
the greater sculptors of the eighteenth 
century. Though I cannot definitely 
attribute the Jion, lioness, greyhound, or 
sphinx of Castle Hill and Chiswick to 
Michael Rysbrack, a most admirable 
goat couchant in stone at Chiswick, on 
the same scale as the others, has the 
signature M. RYSBRACK incised on 
the pedestal. It is perhaps not too 
bold therefore to ascribe the Castle 
Hill animals to the same hand. 

There is a formality about these 
beasts lying on their stone pedestals 
which one does not always find in the 
lead fauna of gardens. Sometimes 
the base of the casting is let into 
the lawn. In one case of a fox steal- 
ing away with a fowl, the figure ceases 
to be art and becomes an illusion 
in lead, a theatrical trick far removed 
from the spirit of the formal garden. 
A variation of the same trick is a 
sportsman standing on the grass, and 
leaning forward to aim with a long 
fowling-piece. Both these are a kind 
of joke with which it must be infinitely 
tedious to live. 

The Venus of Fig. 8 is something 
more than nude. She is naked, and, 
one is convinced, unashamed. The 
days of her making, the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
account for her awkwardness of 
pose. 

At Castle Hill the designer of the 
gardens had more than a fondness for 
leadwork. It amounted almost to ob- 
session. The seat of Fig. 15 is of lead, 
and of a riotous ugliness. The swag 
has a fat, amorphous, lonely look 
which is positively grotesque. White 
marble seats in an English garden 
are inappropriate enough, for they 
grow green and have a cold and dank 
look; but this lead object is perhaps 
the best example of how not to make 
a garden seat. 

One is tempted to wonder whether 
the day of garden statues is gone, 
whether in fact their only proper 
place is an old garden, and the only 
proper statue an old statue. 
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It would be a bold man who started out to in- 
lude in any scheme for a new formal garden a 
rallery of reproductions from the antique or 
soy groups of figures in the Watteau manner, 
such as one finds late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Given, however, a garden planned on 
pacious lines, statues give a point rovnd which 
he lines of paths and close-cut hedges will group 
successfully. Inthe best historic English gardens, 
such as Melbourne, every figure has significance 
in relation to the general plan. In others, less 
successful, statues are apt to stand about in de- 
sultory fashion, which distracts attention from 
natural beauties and leaves a sense of the super- 
fluous. Garden ornaments, whether fountains, 
vases, or statues, seem to have their justification 
in so far as they give scale and cohesion to the 
garden. Their own merit as sculpture, though 
not a negligible factor, is after all a secondary 
one, and in choice of subject for a statue the 
light touch is the happy one. 

In a fountain one would rather see a river 
nymph than Neptune; and to head a lilac avenue 
a faun rather than a portrait statue of a Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Of modern subjects there is no lack. For the 
pleasaunce of an imperially-minded baronet, what 
more suitable than slight figures emblematic of 
the Colonies. To the wealthy actor-manager a 
leaden Puck would still bring pleasant thoughts. 
To the successful general anything in khaki 


THE row of quaint old houses illustrated 
on the next page, noticeable for mellow red 
brickwork and curious forecourts, and in the 
spring for the early almond blossom appearing, 
stands on the north side of Clapham Common, 
and is of great interest. Chelsea has had its 
Carlyle,and Highgate its Coleridge; but what quiet 
suburb a hundred years ago ever witnessed such 
an event as did this respectable old quarter, when 
one of these very houses, if tradition is to be 
believed, was a girls’ boarding-school? Here 
came the youthful Shelley, expelled from Oxford 
at nineteen for his unsavoury writings, to condole 
with his sister’s school-friend, Harriet Westbrook, 
who complained of ill-treatment and threatened 
(o commit suicide. Shelley was no doubt sympa- 
hetic (he was supposed to be studying medicine, 
nd was then living in Poland Street, Soho), and 


Notes. 


Old Clapham—The Progress of the Ne 


Art and Commerce. 
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should sternly be forbidden, and Eastern figures 
to the mining millionaire. 

PosTscrRIPpT.—Since finishing the above article 
I happened upon a paper in the Annual Register 
of 1764, which shows that the general feelinz 
about lead garden statues of the writer, Mr. Shen- 
stone, was the same as I have outlined. He calls 
it ‘ Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening,” and, 
amongst much that is delightful, writes :—‘‘ By 
the way, I wonder that lead statues are not 
more in vogue in our modern gardens. Though 
they may not express the finer lines of an human 
body, yet they seem perfectly well calculated, on 
account of their duration, to embellish landskips 
(sic), were they some degrees inferior to what we 
generally behold. A statue in a room challenges 
examination, and is to be examined critically as a 
statue. A statue in a garden is to be considered 
as one part of a scene or landskip; the minuter 
touches are no more essential to it than a good 
landskip painter would esteem them were he to 
This (as it 
seems to me) excellent good sense is the more 


represent a statue in his picture.” 


notable, when it is borne in mind that by 1764 
lead garden statues had fallen into some dis- 
repute, and the palmy days of the Piccadilly lead 
founders had gone for ever. 
LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 
[With the exception of the Melbourne figures, and the 
Shrewsbury Hercules (for permission to reproduce which latter 


I am indebted to Mr. W. D. Haydon), the photographs are by 
Mr. Galsworthy Davie 


Campanile—M gsaic at Westminster— 


we hear that Harriet was ‘‘very rosy” and a 
pleasing damsel withal. Her parents were retired 
innkeepers, but Shelley’s father was heir to a 
baronetcy, and so we may surmise that they con- 
nived at that little arrangement by which he 
rescued his friend from one of those iron gate- 
ways, and ran away with her to Edinburgh, 
where they were married, before she was sixteen. 
Two years later they changed their minds again. 
On Clapham Common, too, lived Macaulay in 
his boyhood, and Wilberforce in his most strenu- 
ous days. At Cavendish House, now being pulled 
down, resided a strange character, Henry Caven- 
dish, a great scientist and astronomer. Before 
long, these memories of the past will have almost 
disappeared, together with the plain, unpreten- 
tious, but charming old homes that are making 


way for the inevitable jerry-builder. M.S. B. 
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THE interesting view reproduced here 
hows very clearly the progress to June of the re- 
building of the Tower of Venice. 


structure the bricks are 


For the super- 


made from argil or 


common clay, the dimensions being 30}c. long, 
5c. wide, and 7c. thick, or about 12} in. by 54 in. 
The clay is kneaded mechanically, and 
the bricks are hand-moulded, the fuel for firing 
being wood. It is estimated that a million anda 
half of these bricks will be required for the new 
structure, of which some 17,000 have already been 


yy 24in. 


delivered. As in the old structure, there will be 
two walls with staircase between; the outer one 
thick (about 63 feet), the inner 
one Im. 10 c. wide (about 32 ft.), the staircase 
width is the same as the inner wall. There will 
be a lift in the centre of the tower. 


will be 2m. 


It is expected 
that the Campanile will be finished in three years. 
Signor Doughi is the architect. 


THERE are three or four buildings which 
never lose their interest, and of these the Palace 
of Westminster is one. Both in design and detail 
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it has probably been more criticised than any 
building raised since the completion of St. Paul’s. 
But the storm of words subsided long ago, and it 
is not our wish to revive it. So vast a structure, 
however, can never be considered entirely “ fin- 
ished ’’; its great scheme of decoration by paint- 
ings and mosaic pictures remains uncompleted. 
Externally, one of the most singular architectural 
effects in Europe has been produced by the re- 
moval of the Royal Courts, a “sunk garden” 
or fosse now flanking the vast Hall, with the 
figure of Cromwell rising weirdly from its depths. 
The usual modern entrance for the great numbers 
who have business there is by St. Stephen’s 
Porch. Thence across the upper part of West- 
minster Hall we through St. Stephen’s 
Hall, a gallery which, with its fine vaulting and 
noble windows, its height—intensified perhaps 
purposely by its narrowness—and its beautiful 
double line of white marble statues, may be con- 
sidered the gem of the building. 

Large panelled spaces under the windows have 
been left for pictures of events in English history ; 
these for many years were covered with wall- 


pass 











paper of a dull red; this has lately been changed 
to pale green, a detail which points apparently to 
the indefinite postponement of the picture scheme 
of decoration, a postponement to which attention 
has been drawn in Parliament more than once by 
Lord Stanmore. The statues are the best and 
the best seen in England, the most appropriately 
placed, and emphasised by an architectural back- 
ground; they represent men whose careers appeal 
to Englishmen, and the whole gallery is upon the 
site of ‘St. Stephen’s Chapel,” the old House of 
Commons. It is worthy of remark that this 
gallery and much of the building besides is more 
boldly vaulted and its mouldings and details 
deeper than in what is popularly called ‘‘ Tudor.” 
Passing through the swing-doors into the Central 
Hall or Lobby, we find ourselves standing under 
a great Gothic octagon superbly vaulted, practi- 
cally a Gothic dome. Here the statues in a much 
wider expanse seem a little dwarfed; they are 
represented in modern costume, presenting the 
usual difficulties, which culminate in that of Lord 
Granville, who is in evening dress, a mistake not 
likely to be repeated. Here, as in most of the 
neighbouring passages, the stonework was long 
coated with a brown composition intended to 
protect it against the destructive waterside climate 
and the fumes of factory chimneys, influences 
which have utterly destroyed the six panels 
painted with scenes from the English poets in the 
lobby on another floor called the Poets’ Hall. 
The effect of this coating for many years was to 
inspire a doubt in the minds of tourists as to the 
genuineness of the stone construction ; it has now 
been nearly all removed, and the improvement 
is magical; unfortunately it has in parts been 
replaced by some particularly staring paint, a 
modern fault not confined to Westminster. The 
Central Lobby, surmounted externally by a light 
Gothic spire, is, when full, almost a microcosm of 
the British races, and always interesting. Visitors 
who wait there to speak to “‘ our member ” admire 
the immense and beautiful brass lamp pendent 
from the “ lantern.” 
portion of them take note of the rich, deeply 


Let us hope that a fair pro- 


undercut carved stonework. But how many 
realise the truth about the vast vaulted roof over- 
head? Its history is somewhat curious. A good 
many years ago the office of Chief Commissioner of 
Works was held by the late Sir Henry Layard, a 
man with a knowledge of the arts somewhat rare 
among politicians, and a sympathy for them which 
is rarer still. To him we owe the idea of covering 
the interior of the great octagon ‘‘ dome ’’—for su 
it inay be described—with mosaic. ‘The effect is 
magnificent by day, but doubly so at night, when 
the great lamp beneath it is lighted. Unfortu- 
nately the mosaic is not what it professes to be, 
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but—faper! This, no doubt, was intended by 
the able and artistic statesman—who had already 
enriched the national collections with his ‘‘ winged 
bulls ” from the ruins of Nineveh and revived the 
beautiful Venetian glass-making at Murano—to 
show to all the world what mosaic decoration 
could do at Westminster. Some day it was to be 
replaced by the genuine article, but no Minister 
has been found since to propose a grant of public 
money to carry this out. 
one that calls for public attention. 


Surely the matter is 


The visitor who retraces his steps will find 
matter for curious attention inside St. Stephen’s 
Porch, where a screen, nominally Gothic, of wood 
and glass, has been erected cn a little ‘‘ landing ”’ 
overhead. It smacks of the tea-shop and might 
be described as Tudoresque. The zeal of our 
newest parliamentarians, now always attending in 
large numbers, has drawn attention to the fact 
that the Commons chamber, designed seventy 
years ago, provides seats for only about half the 
members. There can be little doubt that it will 
be rebuilt before very long, although Mr. Glad- 
stone always declared that it was quite large 
enough ‘‘for business.” It is to be hoped that 
the present system of lighting may be preserved 
in the new room. The whole of the central space 
of the ceiling practically acts as one vast lamp; 
it consists of panels of slightly tinted glass, behind 
which is the illuminant; the effect is to flood the 
House with a soft but brilliant light. 
question will arise whenever the question be taken 
in hand. 
ceiling of great elaboration. 
with it ? 
art ? 


A curious 


Over the glass panels is a carved oak 
What shall be done 
Who will adopt this derelict work of 


JOHN C. PAGET. 


THE law of supply and demand is held to 
govern all the activities of men, and in accordance 
with its ruling production is supposed to be 
stimulated or discouraged. And yet, even in the 
domain of commerce, the universality of this law 
has been questioned, and what has been called 
the “law of surplus” certainly challenges its 
supremacy, seeing that by its action a healthy 
balance is destroyed, inasmuch as it submis to 
the market at an unremunerative price (apart from 
the reduction in the general cost of large quanti- 
ties sold at a profit elsewhere) materials for which 
there was no demand until the fascination of 
extreme cheapness stimulated desire: a custom 
which is economically indefensible, except as being 
a weapon with which to destroy the trade of com- 
peting nations. but even if it be assumed that in 
this case the old formulas have not lost their 
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rower, and that on the whole commercial rela- 
ions are governed by this law, it must not be 
upposed to follow that its operation covers all 
the fields of human activity. People often talk as 
if the productions of art were governed by it as 
-ompletely as we are supposing commercial opera- 
ions and ventures to be; whereas it is precisely 
»y the impossibility of its application to art and 
its productions that the diametrical opposition 
between art and commerce becomes most evident. 
They are, and must always be, subject to different 
laws, and different motives must be the main- 
spring of the activity of those who pursue them. 

Even in the handicrafts which have no relation 
to art as generally understood the best workman 
is he who takes a pride in doing well whatever it 
is he has to do; who does not watch the clock so 
that he may leave more to be done the next day 
on the plea of its not being worth while to com- 
mence some fresh portion of the work so near the 
time of leaving off, but is interested in his job, and 
would rather stay a little over the regulation time 
than leave a certain process or portion incomplete 
—in a word, one who is not afraid of being un- 
commercial, and sometimes giving overfull value 
for his wages. And in proportion as the crafts 
demand more art for their successful prosecution 
the craftsman’s interest in his work should 
increase. 

It is unfortunately necessary for the artist to 
make a considerable income in these days of ]uxu- 
rious and expensive living. If he be married 
and has children he has a divided duty—it is 
plainly imperative for him to feed, clothe, and 
educate them so that they may commence the 
battle of life at least as well equipped as he was 
himself when he started, and he must strain every 
nerve to compass that end, while he is not worthy 
of a helpmeet who does not yearn to smooth her 
path through life in every possible manner ; 
but in proportion as he is permeated by the true 
artistic instinct will his endeavour be concen- 
trated upon the doing of his work as well as he 
knows how, and the question of whether it will 
‘pay ” or not will fade into the background. But 
with the commercial spirit this question is of the 
very first importance, and the ideal merchant will 
always drop an unprofitable undertaking as soon 
as he finds that it is so, unless he believes that 
perseverance may turn failure into great success 
in time. And the existence or the absence of this 
feeling constitutes an unfailing touchstone whereby 
the artist may be divined. I do not assert with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds that genius is merely an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, but it appears to 
e evident that the true artist, of whatever kind, 
e to face with his work can have but one 
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thought, viz. how best to realise his intention, his 
conception, his vision: which he will continue to 
labour at without considering the cost, till he has 
either attained or despaired of attaining his end; 
for success does not always crown even the most 
determined and single-hearted endeavour. And 
in proportion to the amount of determination 
shown by the craftsman to do the best he knows 

is his rank in the hierarchy of art. The sculptor 

who destroys his statue or bust because he cannot 

realise his ideal, the painter who scrapes out his 

day’s work because colour or technique misses the 

expression of his intention, the writer who spends 

hours in the search for the exact words to render 

the shade of meaning or sequence of sounds which 

he feels is demanded, are all artists. The men who 

say, lazily, ‘‘ This will do,” relying upon the 
market demand absorbing their productions, are 
not artists, but commercial men, no matter how 
much distinction they may have gained in the 
opinion of the multitude. 

An exception to the strict application of the rule 
must be made in the case of those who are not 
absolute masters of their productions except for 
the necessary compliance with the conditions of 
the manipulation of material. Such artists as 
architects or decorative designers are often ham- 
pered by the requirements of their clients or 
employers, and thus prevented from producing 
their ideal best; but they must be contented to 
accept the requirements of the client as one branch 
of their limitations, and may still, within those 
limitations, work with the true artistic spirit, 
giving the best that is in them, careless before 
whom they cast their pearls. After all, the person 
for whom the work is done is not the only one who 
will see it; and though it may go against the grain 
to set before the unappreciative that which has 
cost so much care and drained so much life from 
its creator, the artist will always remember that 
art is greater than the individual, and may warm 
his heart in the glow of the sacrificial fire fed with 
his hopes and aspirations, from which the myrrh 
of self-saciifice and the frankincense of imagina- 
tion are borne aloft like wreaths of costly incense 
smoke to the eternal homeland of those who 
have failed nobly, where achievement ranks below 
endeavour. 

F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


OwING to great pressure during the Inter- 
national Congress of Architects the contribution 
of ‘‘ The Practical Exemplar” could nct be com- 
pleted in time for this issue. The series will be 
continued next month. 













A Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical 


Architecture. 


VI.—_IRISH ROMANESQUE.—PART I. 

WE now come to another vexed question in the 
history of Irish Architecture. There is a great deal of 
work there bearing a more or less close resemblance 
to Norman Architecture. But it is contended that 
much of this at least is independent of and anterior to 
similar examples in Normandy and England. This 
theory is founded on the authority of Dr. George 
Petrie. In his Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, 
speaking of these ornamented churches, he says: 


This is, however, a portion of my subject which I confess 
myself unable to illustrate as satisfactorily as I could wish, 
because the historical evidences are too generally wanting, 
which would give certainty to the investigation. In the absence 
of such evidences, I can only draw conjectural conclusions from 
a comparison of characteristic architectural ornaments, found 
in them, with those found in churches in England and else- 
where, the ages of which have been determined; and even such 
conclusions must be drawn with timidity, till the question is 
finally settled, whether the ornaments, generally supposed to be 
characteristics of Anglo-Norman architecture, had not been used 
in England and other countries in times anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. One point, at least, I trust I can determine with cer- 
tainty, namely, that the Irish, anterior to the eleventh century, 
not only built decorated churches, but also used some of the 
ornaments, now generally supposed to be characteristic features 
of the churches erected in England by the Anglo-Normans 
(p. 197). 


This contention Dr. Petrie supports by a variety of 
arguments, and in particular by finding a possible 
origin for these forms of decoration (as used, for in- 
stance, in the doorways of the Round Towers at Kildare 
and Timahoe) in late Roman or Eastern work —referring 
to the chevron as an ornament of arches in a Syrian 
MS. of 586, on an early arch in Syria, and in the palace 
of Diocletian at Spalatro; the pediment over the semi- 
circular-headed doorway of a temple on a coin of 
301 A.D.; lozenge-panelling enriched with rosettes in 
fragments of Roman Architecture at Poitiers ; and heads 
on capitals in the Syrian MS. just mentioned: all 
these occur on one or other of the doorways in the 
He points to the close 
resemblance between certain ornaments found in Irish 


above-named Round Towers. 


Romanesque work, and those used in MSS., on reli- 
quaries, stone crosses, and tombstones, dating from a 
time long before the Norman Conquest of England, 
and contends that the work in the churches ‘“ must, in 
some instances, be cotemporaneous with those monu- 


ments’’ (pp. 232, 233). He sees differences of im- 


portance in the carving on Irish buildings which are 
certainly later than the development of Norma 
Architecture in Normandy and England from other 
Irish Romanesque work, to which 
assigns an earlier date. 


he accordingly 
Finally, the whole theory is 
supported by an attempt to assign, upon historical 
evidence, early dates to certain decorated Irish build 
ings of Romanesque character. 

As regards Petrie’s general style of argument, it 
shows much candour and a desire to avoid dogmatism; 
if his theory is incorrect, he says, the evidences ad- 
duced and their discussion ‘ must equally tend to the 
discovery of truth as if they had been themselves 
incontrovertible”’ (p. 240). At the same time one 
cannot help feeling that the reasoning is often not 
really close or cogent, and that what is plainly a hypo 
thesis (perhaps with little or no sure foundation) is 
sometimes, a few pages later on, treated as something 
like a proved fact. It is also very evident (as, fo: 
instance, from his words already quoted) that the 
determination of dates in architecture generally had 
not, in 1845, been worked out far enough to give an 
inquirer into one part of it a solid foundation to build 
upon; he was still in the period when Norman build 
ings were commonly described as ‘ Saxon.”’ 

The uncertain nature of the eyidence from Irish 
masonry has been already discussed. As to the deri- 
vation of many among the ornaments used in Irish 
Romanesque work from late Roman or Eastern 
buildings, this is equally allowed as regards developed 
Norman architecture,!® and Ireland is not singular in 
employing the ornaments named. The pediment ove 
a round-headed doorway is found not only at Kildare 
and elsewhere in Ireland, as at Freshford and Clon- 
fert, but in England—for instance, at Glastonbury, 
and at St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, in Kent; it is no doubt 
of classical origin. Again, rosettes not unlike those at 
Kildare—and at Kilmalkedar 
for instance, on the font at New Shoreham Church, 


are found in England, 


though there they are in triangles (or halved lozenges), 
as they are also above the doorway at Clonfert. As 
to the use of heads upon capitals (or above the shafts 
of pillars) these are to be found at Castle Rising, 
in Norfolk, and at Old Shcreham. 
certainly a common pattern in various lands at very 


The chevron was 


early periods; it is found in ancient Egypt, as well as 
in Roman work so far back at least as the third cen 


46 The influence upon Europe at this period of such work as is found, for instance, in Central Syria is probably in great measure 


due to the Crusades. See Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de l’ Architecture Frangaise, Vol. VILI., pp. 175 and 182, and Parker, Introduction 


to Gothic Architecture, p. 92. 






















































WINDOW TO CROFT OF LARGER CHURCH, RAHAN. 


tury A.D.; and we have seen that it is used in Ireland 
in the Book of Kells and even at New Grange, as well 
as on gold ornaments believed to be much older still. 
But the special fondness for its use in stone-carving, 
making it, both in England and in Ireland, at a stage 
or stages in their architecture, the predominant orna- 
mentation, and the general resemblance 
of the forms in which it was employed in 
Ireland to those found in England and in 
Normandy would, if a mere coincidence, 
be a very startling one. 

The distinction in style which Dr. Petrie 
draws between the ornamented Irish 
churches which he considers independent 
of Norman influence and those which he 
thinks to be indebted to it appears to be 
very difficult to maintain. The human 
heads, sometimes of a grotesque kind, 
seemed to him to be of early date as oc- 
curring on capitals in the doorway of the 
Round Tower at Timahoe, and beneath 
the chancel arch of St. Saviour’s, Glenda- 
lough, and of the Jarger church at Rahan; 
but something like them is found similarly 
placed at Tuam, in work which he attri- 
butes, no doubt correctly, to a date not 
earlier than a.p. 1128. The arch in the 
Cathedral at Killaloe, supposed to belong 
to the tomb of a king who died in 1123, 
which is of unmistakably Norman charac- 
ter, combines this witha sort of subordinate 
lacework showing Irish spiral patterns. 

But of course any considerations of 
inalogy and probability, however strong, 
could not outweigh distinct proof that 
ertain buildings in Ireland, showing 
apparently some of the characteristics of 
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later Norman Architecture, are—in their present state 
—really older than the appearance of these in Nor- 
mandy and England (though in this case we should, I 
think, have to derive developed Norman Architecture 
from Ireland). This proof Petrie thought that he had 
found, particularly in the case of the doorway in the 
Round Tower at Kildare. That Tower is described by 
‘“* Gerald the Welshman,” writing in 1188 (he was in 
Ireland in 1184), in terms which show that it was then 
thought to be of great antiquity. But is the doorway 
newer than the Tower? Though Petrie puts this aside 
as a ‘“‘gratuitous assumption,’’ Brash gives a decided 
opinion that it “‘has been inserted in the tower ata 
later period,” and I do not think that many of those 
who examine the doorway for themselves will doubt 
that this view is at least by far the more probable.‘ 
That is enough to rule out this piece of historical 
evidence. The proofs of date which Petrie brings 
forward for other buildings (I leave out for the present 
the chancel of St. Caimin’s Church on Iniscealtra) are 
not cogent, turning as they do upon the presumption 
that the rebuilding of a church would certainly have 
been mentioned if it had occurred. We have spoken 
of this argument before; it has led to St. Stephen’s, 
at Caen, being assigned, more or less as it stands, to 
about the year 1060, and to other impossible conclu- 
sions, enshrined in local guide books, about many 
English churches. It is on this reasoning that Petrie 











WEST DOORWAY, NUNS’ CHURCH, CLONMACNOISF. 


‘7 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, pp. 35, 36. I regret that on account of its position and the worn state of the carving it does 


it lend itself to photography. 
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assigns the chancel of the larger church at Rahan, in 
spite of the window highly ornamented with chevron 
and bead, to the eighth century, and that of Teampull 
Finghin at Clonmacnoise to a date before 1015, when 
a church of that name is mentioned. The building 
last named shows an elaborate arch which is to all 
appearance of Norman character,#* and one of the 
pillars on which this rests has capitals scolloped in 
such a way as to resemble an ‘Irish crown.’ There 
are capitals almost exactly like it in the Norman 
doorway at Tort‘ngton, in Sussex, as well as at New 
Shoreham, and another very similar one at Wimborne 
Minster. Not that Irish Romanesque is an exact 
copy of a foreign style; flat pilasters, for instance, 
are often used instead of rounded pillars, and there is 
frequently no proper capital, but only what seems 
like a fragment of entablature. However, where real 
capitals do occur, these are very frequently such as 
can be more or less paralleled from Norman work in 
England, or at least they seem to show an imitation 
of this—as in Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel. It appears 
that very clear evidence indeed would be required to 
prove the independence of this ornamented Irish Archi- 
tecture, ‘so like Norman.” And yet all the buildings 
(so far as I can discover) in the style cal'ed Irish 
within narrow limits of 
time—be determined with certainty, fall in the twelfth 
century. 


Romanesque whose date can 


Thus Cormac’s Chapel was consecrated, in 
all probability as it stands, in 1134; the Nuns’ Church 
at Clonmacnoise was built in or about 1163; and 
Jerpoint Abbey was founded in 1180. All these show 
a marked relationship to Norman Architecture, while all 
have in varying degrees distinct Irish peculiarities. 

The theory as to the early date of some Irish 
Romanesque churches advanced by Dr. Petrie in 
1845 is still firmly held by many in Ireland—some- 
times without the limitations and reservations which 
he then expressed—and is constantly treated in guide- 
books as proved fact. But for this it would hardly 
have been necessary to deal with its original form at 
any length, for it was at least greatly modified later 
on by its author, and the change of view was, as one 
would expect from him, candidly stated—to adopt his 
own words, used of some English antiquarians, ‘ he 
does not love the glory of his country better than 
truth.” In a letter written to Lord Dunraven in 
1864, referring to the dates assigned by Parker to 
Romanesque buildings at Glendalough, Dr. Petrie 
says :— 


You may remember that in the very last conversation I had 
the pleasure of holding with you I told you that in many instances 
my opinions respecting the ages of ornamented churches were 
changed or modified ; and as the most striking instance of such 
change I distinctly named thé ornamented buildings of Glenda- 
lough. The truth is that very many years ago I had come to 
the conclusion that my speculations—for they were only such 
ag to the age of some of these buildings were not sustainable; 


4s Except the innermost order, which probably dates from a 
‘restoration’ in the seventeenth century. 

49 Brash accepts the theory in outline, but he does not appear 
really to add anything towards proving it, though he shows — 
what would now hardly be disputed by anyone--that churches 








that there were in them—however mixed with ornaments of a 
purely Irish character—others so decidedly Norman and un-Irish 
that it would be an utter folly to uphold any longer the con- 
jecture that they might be of an ante-Norman period. But | 
confess what removed all doubt upon the subject from my mind 
was a passage which I met with some yeirs ago in reading the 
life of St. Laurence O'Toole in Messingham’s Florilegium 
how the good abbot spent the great riches of the abbey and a 
treasure deposited with him by his father, ‘‘ fauperibus nutriendis 
et ecclesiis aedificandis."’ These two words were as a perfect flood 
of light poured into my mind 5” 


He then mentions the particular buildings at Glen- 
dalough about whose age his opinion was changed. 
The biographer, indeed, adds that— 


it is however by no means to be inferred that Petrie’s views 
as to the existence of a decorated church architecture in Ireland 
in times previous to the Norman period had undergone any 
great change. 


But, however this may be, Petrie’s change of view, 
as definitely stated by himself, tears a great gap out of 
his argument. For the chancel of the Cathedral, 
the ‘ Priest’s House,’ and the chancel arch of 
St. Saviour’s, all at Glendalough, and expressly attri- 
buted to St. Laurence O’Toole in the letter, are in 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture classed among the pre 
Norman Irish Romanesque buildings. This plainly 
suggests that the distinction made by Petrie betwee 
the two styles of building does not in fact exist. If 
St. Saviour’s chancel arch and the other buildings show- 
ing a mixture of Norman with Irish decoration (zigzag 
and scollop combined with a sort of elaborate key-pit 
tern, spiral ornaments, and heads with hair interlaced 
and so on) are of twelfth-century date, there seems to be 
no reason why other work which shows a similar com 
bination in varying proportions (for instance, at Tima 
hoe and at Rahan) should not also be indebted to 
Norman Architecture. And this intermixture prevails, 
I believe, in all—or almost all—the Irish Romanesque 
churches. The words which Petrie uses in the letter 
to describe some of these buildings appear to form 
an excellent description of the style generally. 

Owing perhaps to Dr, Petrie’s change of view, a 
modified theory has more recently been advocated by 
Miss Stokes. In the appendix to Lord Dunraven’s 
Notes on Ivish Architecture (Vol. II., p. 189), speaking 
of the chancel of St. Caimin’s, Iniscealtra, which 
Dr. Petrie thought to have been built by King Brian 
Borumha about or soon after A.D. 1000 (he was killed 
at Clontarf in 1014), she says: ‘“‘ Then it was that the 
Romanesque wave passed direct from Normandy into 
Ireland.”” This modification appears to be still less 
credible than the original theory. The early dates 
attributed to elaborate work in some churches of Nor- 
mandy are now generally thought to be mistaken. 
And with early Norman Architecture Irish Romanesque 
does not appear to have much affinity—it is rather the 


later, decorated work that it resembles. Plainly, a 


before the English invasion. 
50 William Stokes, The Life and Labours in Art and Archeology 


of George Petrie, p. 182. St. Laurence O’Toole became Arch- 


bishop of Dublin in 1162. 
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having apparently Norman characteristics were built in Ireland 
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“wave” passing over to Ireland some time before 
such work appeared in Normandy cannot have carried 
it to the island. 

The work of St. Caimin’s chancel could perhaps in 
any case hardly bear the weight of the whole argu- 
ment; but it will be right to take into consideration 
this curious and interesting building. It is of ashlar 
very unlike the masonry of the nave *!—and had a row 
of beads below the cornice outside, somewhat as at 
Teampull-na-Hoe, Ardfert, which appears to be a 
distinctly Norman building. So far there is nothing 
strange—unless it be the supposed date—but the 
pillars of the chancel arch (which is of three plain 
square orders) are of a very unusual kind. The 
carving of the capitals, or of the entablature occupy- 
ing their place, seems to be adapted from the Egg 
and Tongue ornament, and may have been imitated 
directly from classical work; but this decoration is 
also used on a church at Alet, in the south of France, 
believed to be of the eleventh century. However, the 
interval between the ‘eggs’ is filled in with ornament 


) 


which takes the form of grotesque human heads.®?. As 





WEST DOORWAY, CLONKEEN CHURCH. 


‘1 See Article II. 


2 On the inner sides, at all events—the western face is much worn by weather. 


Petrie’s Ecc’es‘astical Architecture. 
53 Not, of course, the present Cathedral. 





Trish Ecclesiastical Architecture. 














CHANCEL ARCH OF TEAMPULI 


FINGHIN, CLONMACNOISE, 


to St. Caimin’s Church, Keating 
writes (quoting, it is supposed, from 
an ancient life of Brian Borumha, 
written by MacLiag, his secretary): 
“It is he also that caused the great 
church of Cill Dalua [Killaloe] ** to 
be built, and the church of Jnis 
Cealltrach, and repaired the high 
steeple of Tuaim Greine ” {Tom- 
graney]|. And the Rev. James 
Graves, in a letter, wrote of it: 

This chancel arch is in my opinion 
decidedly earlier work than the dated 
example of Cormac’s Chapel, I should 
say fully a century earlier; that it is the 
work inserted by King Brian, I have no 
doubt. It presents none of the profuse 
surface ornament of twelfth-century work, 
and the square-cut plain orders of the 
arch appear to be very early work, as 
well as the capitals.*4 


Now ‘square-cut plain orders ”’ 
are to be found in twelfth-century 
work in England—I may instance 
the arches under the tower at New 
Shoreham—and they are found in 
the late Romanesque arch at Inis- 
main, and in a pointed doorway 
at Ballintober Abbey, founded in 
1216. The same type of capital is 
found again in the doorway at 
Clonkeen, combined with chevron 


These pillars are not very correctly copied in 


54 Dunraven, Notes on Irish Architecture, Vol. I1., p. 5¢ 
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EAST END OF “ PRIEST’S HOUSF,” GLENDALOUGH, 


on the arch above, and chevron edged with beads 
And the 
Caimin’s, with their 


on the label as well as on the shaft below. 
bases of the columns at St. 
bead ornament, are of a better and more finished 
design than many Irish Romanesque bases—they are 
a good deal like one of the bases at St. Saviour’s, 
Glendalough. As to the historical record, it is of an 
elusive character. No church in the country was 
more exposed to ruin from the Danes than that on the 
Holy Island in Lough Derg, so long as they swept the 
Shannon with their fleets. Brian may have built the 
present nave ; he may have repaired it more or less as it 
now stands, retaining early features in the building*®; 
or he may have added to it a chancel which later on 
was superseded; that he built the present chancel is 
plainly by no means the only possible meaning of the 
account, if, as is probable, we have it correctly given 
in our secondary authorities. 

The contention that Norman ornaments, as well as 
the general inspiration to decorate parts of the churches 
with carving (as Irishmen had long been accustomed 
to decorate their High Crosses), came to Ireland from 

.ormandy, and not from England, is of course hard to 
prove. There was much exchange of ideas between 


lifferent countries in the Middle Ages: travellers, if 


FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


they did not always carry sketch-books (like Wilars de 
Honecourt in the thirteenth century **), had at least 
eyes and memories. But there appears to be no 
reason for preferring this connection to the more 
obvious one with England. 
with Ireland; 


Bristol did a great trade 
Dublin and 
less dependent upon the 
English Church; St. Malachy, the great introducer of 


Danish sees, such as 
Limerick, were more or 


foreign ecclesiastical ways into Ireland, was in touch 
not only with Clairvaux and with Rome but with 
England, partly through the Bishop of Lismore, who 
had been a monk at Winchester; and Cormac, King 
of Munster (who just afterwards built the chapel at 
Cashel), knew both these men when he took refuge at 
Lismore. New ideas of architectural ornament would 
be most naturally derived (in the main, at all events) 
from that neighbouring country with which Ireland 
had, even before Strongbow’s invasion, a very close 


connection. ARTHUR C, CHAMPNEYS. 


[The illustrations of the Nuns’ Church, Clonmacnoise, and of 
Clonkeen Church, are from photographs by Langfier, Limited ; 
the rest are from photographs taken by the writer, developed 
and printed by Messrs. Seaman, Ilkeston.] 


(To be continued.) 


Brash says, ‘‘The terms ‘erect’ and ‘build’ are frequently used in our annals for ‘repair’ and ‘re-edify.'—Ecclesiastical 


uitecture of Ireland, p. 18. 


See Facsimile of the Sketchbook of Wilars de Honecourt, edited by Rev. R. Willis. 
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WE now come to Mr. Burnham’s analysis of 
the third element of a modern city, that of the resi- 
dential portion, subdivided into urban, suburban, 
and country districts. His remarks upon this 
theme appertain more or less closely to nearly all 
modern cities :— 

“The residential districts develop as necessity 
demands; the pioneers or small householders 
retiring in many districts before the advance of 
better improvements. The most desirable region 
should be studied in anticipation for the right size 
of block, width of street and general disposition, 
preservation of view points, park areas, etc., in 
order that once settled into place the best dis- 
tricts may be valuable to all, and initial errors will 
not have to be rectified at heavy cost. A great 
charm might be lent to certain quarters, particu- 
larly the less expensive and flatter sections of the 
city, by the elimination of some of the streets in 
the monotonous system of blocks, and substitution 
of a chain of park-like squares, formed in a mea- 
sure by the unused or misused backyard areas. 
The isolated square of the Old World, unless 
maintained by wealthy residents, is a quiet, al- 
most desolate, spot—seldom feeling the throb of 
life. The chain is suggested to obviate this, and 
induce a current of life to flow agreeably from 
end to end, to the exclusion of unnecessary 
vehicles, thus leaving the main traffic to the 
intermediary streets. In case the houses front 
on the squares a new system might be evolved. 
Thus the cars and service might be thrown on 
the streets (narrowed), whilst the park chains 
would become public avenues of beautiful plant- 
ing, in which one could walk with great comfort, 
and where children could play, free from danger 
of traffic. Such a system would provide well for 
children who seldom know any life except that 
upon the streets of the city, and would be the 
natural approach or connecting link between the 
larger parks and the playgrounds. As the city 
grows, certain isolated places will eventually 
become borough centres, and these should reserve 
large commons on which may face the civic 
buildings.”’ 

Such, in brief, are Mr. burnham’s presentation 
and analysis of the city’s needs, and his admirable 
methods of solution of a problem exceedingly 
lifficult and complex. Particularly to be praised 
ire his fine appreciation of the esthetic opportuni- 
ties presented, his intimate knowledge of the 
peculiar characteristics of a people so fond of 
-auty, display, and amusement as the San 


The City Beautiful--San Francisco 
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Conclusion. 








Franciscans, and his use of forms adapted to the 
picturesque topography, the majestic views and 
equable climate of the City of the Argonauts. In 
no case was either the utilitarian or the artistic 
ruthlessly sacrificed the one to the other, but a 
skilful compromise effected between them without 
hindrance or obstruction to metropolitan progress. 
In places where the architect’s imagination was 
unfettered by existing confines or structures, he 
created beautiful and .monumental schemes of 
ornamentation that were destined to make San 
Francisco the most magnificent of cities, both by 
Nature and Art. Some idea of these great projects 
may be gained from the accompanying sketches 
and plans which it will be interesting to describe 
more fully in detail. In the projected plan of the 
city it is arranged that the existent rectangular 
blocks are to be intersected in every direction 
by the new boulevards and streets, thus giving 
elegant perspectives and destroying the monotony 
of right angles as well as facilitating intercommu- 
nication. One of the most distinctive features was 
the great Outer Boulevard completely engirdling 
the town for thirty miles with broad driveways 
and promenades through every distinctive part of 
the city, displaying its varied social and industrial 
life as well as its great natural beauty of forest, 
park, hill, and shore. In many places this fine 
road would recall the famous Corniche driveway of 
the Riviera, which runs from Nice to beyond 
Mentone. A project which had been discussed 
for vears was the extension of the ‘‘ Pan-handle” 
of Golden Gate Park, the greatest garden pleasure- 
ground in the world. This was to be brought in 
a direct line to the vast concourse at the Civic 
Centre, whole blocks of existing houses to be 
removed for the purpose. It involved much in- 
genious study to procure proper grades for driving 
and to permit the crossing of streets, some of 
which, as shown, were to be carried over, and 
some under, the tree-lined drives. From the great 
Central Place the four most vital thoroughfares 
were to radiate—first, Market Street, extending on 
the east to the ferries and on the west around 
Twin Peaks to the ocean ; the second, the ‘‘ Pan- 
handle” to Golden Gate Park and the Beach; 
the third, Van Ness Avenue to the north; the 
fourth, a prolongation of the ‘‘ Pan-handle”’ 
south of Market Street to the Bay, bringing an 
important quarter into close relation with the 
civic heart. It was proposed to widen many of 
the existing streets. In relation to the various 
new public concourses and round points, the 
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designs of private structures were to contribute to 
the general effect. In his report, Mr. Burnham 
said: ‘The architecture of the Civic Centre 
must be vigorous if it is to hold its own and 
dominate the exaggerated skyline of its surround- 
ings. Theclimate of San Francisco admits of a 
bold style of architecture, for the atmosphere 
softens profiles and silhouettes. The column 
should be freely used as the governing mott/. 
On gore lots facing public squares, where prac- 
ticable, a treatment might be adopted similar to 
the well-known Fontaine Saint-Michel of Paris. 

“The important part which adequate park 
spaces now play in civic life is generally recog- 
nised. In the more contracted quarters such 
places to be serviceable would have to be more 
than mere breathing places with flowers, trees, 
and perhaps a They must afford 
gymnasia, libraries, baths, refectories, club-rooms, 
and halls for meetings and theatricals. They 
must be useful day and evening, summer and 
winter. The public must receive a continuous 
and ample return upon its investment in health, 
freedom, and joy.’’! A typical plan of one of these 
Institutions is given. 

Swimming pools for both sexes, wading ponds 
and sand-pits for children, and athletic apparatus, 
were designed for these places in various neigh- 
bourhoods. On hill-top parks terraces were 
planned for wide views of the city—these broad 
outlooks exercising a twofold educational pur- 
pose on the young. 


fountain. 


This problem of providing 
new parks for the constantly-growing population 
(estimated by the last school-census to be over 
a half-million) was skilfully solved by making 
use of great open tracts, ill-adapted for building 
owing to steepness or difficulty of drainage. 
These additional parks would act as wind-brakes, 
and likewise serve to confine great conflagrations 
within certain limits by dividing the city into 
compartments like a ship. In a city like San 
Francisco, where each hill affords a view of the 
others, it was necessary to study the effect of 
these parks from afar. 
treatment 


A natural and romantic 
largely favoured with a cer- 
tain formal disposition of the planting. In the 
smaller parks a strictly formal arrangement 
would act as a_ valuable 
and orderliness to 


was 


lesson in system 
the masses. The archi- 
tecture of park buildings was limited to the 
chastest simplicity. 

In the populous Mission District a muddy, 
neglected stream known as Islais Creek had long 


been an eyesore to the public. It was intended 


to convert the ugly region about this stream into 
a narrow park-way by reclaiming a strip of the 
occupied land along either bank. 


Drive-ways, as 


1 Henry G. Foreman in The Century Magazine. 


shown on the sketch, were to run on both sides, 
occasionally bridging the creek; the whole to 
compose a limited but charming landscape. 

The many hills of San Francisco which give to 
it a remarkably picturesque and romantic charac- 
ter, and which are often of great height, called for 
specialtreatment. Unlike other cities, it is these 
elevations and not the highest buildings that here 
determine the skyline. From the heart of a densely 
peopled district, and looming above the docks and 
the ships, rises the historic Telegraph Hill, disfig- 
ured before the fire with mean wooden dwell- 
ings. It was proposed to leave the hill intact as to 
mass, but to crown it witha park and some monu- 
ment symbolical of a phase of the city’s growth, 
suggested by the imposing use made of similar 
All the steep 
slopes of Russian and Nob Hills and Pacific 


heights in Genoa and Budapest. 


Heights, whose straight streets proved so great 
an impediment to traffic, were to be encircled 
by winding contour roadways. 

The Twin Peaks, two tall, bare, and conical 
hills which lie directly in line with Market Street 
and are visible from nearly all parts, formed the 
focal point of Mr. Burnham’s ideal conceptions 
for the beautifying of San Francisco. They were, 
in fact, to bear a relation to the city analogous to 
that of the Acropolis to Athens, and were further 
to resemble the sacred Greek hill, in that impres- 
sive edifices devoted to noble pursuits were to 
be built upon their various levels. To the west of 
these hills, towards the ocean, the virgin public 
lands of the city lie undisturbed in their beauty of 
The whole 
afforded unparalleled opportunities for forming a 


forest, meadow, and flowered glen. 


wonderful composition by means of architectural 
enrichment and landscape gardening. A fitting 
approach from Market Street to the base of these 
hills was designed by an imposing gradation of 
terraces, esplanades, and inclines, balanced by 
The Peaks were to form the 
centre for public fétes, at which the beauties of 


fountains and trees. 


city and county might be unrolled before the 
citizens. To the west would run plunging vistas 
into the valleys with their lakes and the immensity 
of the ocean for a background, then the terraces, 
rich with verdure and flowers and delicate accentu- 
ations of appropriate structures. To the east, 
citywards, would open the noble perspectives of 
to the Peaks, the marble 
esplanades and fountains, the peaceful bay, and 
the crescent of hill-top parks, the latter to be out- 
lined in their undulations at night by a subtle 
scheme of illumination. 

In a natural hollow, 800 feet above sea-level, on 
the northern flanks of Twin Peaks, it was proposed 
to build a vast amphitheatre, commanding a superb 


avenues converging 
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view of the Golden Gate. This was to serve for 
inter-collegiate football games, Olympian con- 
tests, the horse show, and polo matches. It would 
recall by its location the stadium in the Delphian 
hills, overlooking the Gulf. of Corinth, or the 
Theatre of Dionysius at the foot of the Acropolis, 
from which are seen the Pirzeus and the A2ginean 
Sea. Such a structure, peculiarly adapted to 
the climate and the tastes of the San Fran- 
ciscans, had been foreshadowed by the very 
successful open-air Greek Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of California. The unique and _indi- 
vidualistic development of art and _ literature 
under the fostering Californian skies was to be 
encouraged in a most splendid yet practical 
fashion. For the eastern slopes of the Peaks a 
great academy was designed for the accommoda- 
tion of men engaged in various intellectual or 
artistic pursuits. Here, under the constant stimu- 
lus of inspiring surroundings, these creators of 
the beautiful were to enjoy the almost monastic 
seclusion of this retreat for the benefit of inde- 
pendent study or collaboration. Mr. Burnham’s 
plans include the general administrative head- 
quarters, assembly, reception, lecture, and dining 
halls, together with the necessary services; then, 
smaller structures fitted for special work or study, 
provided with living accommodations and con- 
nected with the central group by easy approaches. 
These buildings were grouped under the three 
heads of letters, art, and science. 
thought—am/ the reason is not a superficial one— 
that the establishment of a Maternity Home ina 
similar lovely environment and so close to the 


It was even 


” 


city ‘‘ would be of great moral value. 

The crowning glory of this majestic yet essen- 
tially useful scheme of elaboration was to be a 
stately Atheneum of grand proportions erected 
in the sheltered hills along an axis in line with a 
valley of the country of the Laguna de la Merced 
towards the ocean. Some of the greatest works 
of art in the West were to be placed in this digni- 
fied temple, forming a nucleus for all that was 
worthy. About it was to be a studied system of 
courts, walks, and colonnaded shelters modelled 
somewhat after the famous Pecile of the Villa 
Hadrian, which collects the warmth of the sun 
and affords protection from the wind. The central 
court, as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is the key to the composition, and furnishes an 
imposing setting for the principal monument. In 
this spot, which forms the geographical centre of 
the western metropolis, a colossal figure of San 
Francisco was to rise in fit symbolisation of the 
city. This would be visible from every part of 
the country towards the ocean, and at night a 
powerful beacon would disclose its presence to the 
great steamships coming in from the Pacific to 
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the port of the Golden Gate. The famous mili- 
tary reservation known as the Presidio having 
increased in importance during late years owing 
to the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, was 
likewise made the object of extensive improve- 
ments. An immense drill-ground was designed 
for the regular manceuvres of the army in a 
location unfolding a peerless view of the Golden 
Gate. 

It will be felt that th2se conceptions were 
perfected in a spirit particularly classic, with a 
trend towards the Hellenic, but in entire accord 
ance with certain distinct sympathies and tenden- 
cies manifested in the cultural and social life of 
this lovely and wealthy city. San Francisco 
possessed the most remarkable architecture of 
any city in the Union, the domestic portion of 
it especially being a reflection of temperament 
While decidedly gro- 
tesque in its earlier development, a more refined 
taste had ultimately Despite the 
clashing of many styles and much 


and individual expression. 


prevailed. 
that was 


ee 


monstrously “ original,” it was seen that a pecu- 
liar type of essentially Californian architecture 
was being evolved, a type or style which based its 
motifs upon the details of the early missions built 
of adobe or sun-dried bricks by the Spanish fathers. 
The red-tile roofs of low pitch, the white expanses 
of plain walls, the curved gables, iron balconies 
and grilles, and sparse but delicate clustered orna- 
mentation gracing openings in thick walls were 
predominant features of this simplified Spanish 
Renaissance introduced by the Jesuit missionaries. 
both romantic and picturesque 
which, apart from its prototype, was a natural 
growth developed out of historical and climatic 
influences. While most of the dwellings were 
frame structures of elegant and subtle design, 
equipped with the most modern 
appliances, there had of late been many massive 
private houses erected of brick, marble, or stone. 
It was but lately that California had opened up 
her inexhaustible quarries of the finest granite, 
sandstone, and marble. 
during the last ten years, many beautiful build- 
ings had been erected on the steel skeleton system, 


It is a_ style 


mechanical 


In the business districts, 


whose supremacy in fire and earthquake resisting 
qualities has just been so fearfully proved. It 
was interesting to note the inevitable tendency 
towards the polychrome treatment of exteriors 
which cities so favoured by sun and sky usually 
display. In the grounds of the Lelan! Stanford 
University at Palo Alto stood an exquisite chapel 
brilliant with gold, mural mosaics and frescoes, 
bronze work, marble and stained glass, the pro- 
duct of the world’s most accomplished masters in 
each art. Though still raw and lacking the 
mellowing touch of time, it was a thing of radiant 
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AN OF ONE OF THE SMALLER CITY PARK CENTRES. 
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eauty, an architectural gem like the Taj Mahal. 
t is now irreparably ruined. 

Having described the most essential features of 
the great project, it will now prove instructive to 
examine certain lesser details which in their appli- 
cation to municipal welfare must be of extreme 
interest to the progressive spirits of all large cities. 
[t was strongly urged that an art commission be 
appointed to regulate all matters pertaining to 
urban ornamentation. The duties of this com- 
mission would be to decide upon questions of 
appropriate and artistic electric and gas lamps, 
post boxes, fire-alarm boxes, street-name plates, 
shop fronts, signs and bill-boards, as well as to 
exercise a certain authority over domestic front- 
Many of 
the bare porticoes of existing homes, it was sug- 
gested, might be beautified by the use of creepers, 
vines, and roses, which grow so prodigally there as 
San Francisco, in 


ages in regard to gardens and hedges. 


often to cover entire houses. 
the residential regions, might easily be converted 
intoa “‘gardencity.” Oneof the essential charms 
and redeeming features of city life had hitherto 
been sadly neglected in San Francisco —the plant- 
ing of trees in the streets. It will be of interest 
to all who realise how much the general grey 
monotony of London is relieved and often invested 
with poetical charm, to quote from the report on 


this subject :— 


‘San Franciscans object to trees principally 
because they shut out the sunlight. But in 


striving to obtain as much sun as possible, the 
city has exposed itself to greater evils. 
objectionable features of San Francisco are the 
wind and the accompanying dust; the planting of 
trees would in a measure remove both of them. 


The most 


Our streets, exposed to the wind, are chilly and 
uncomfortable, despite the heat of the sun. 

“‘The protection afforded by trees would make 
the streets—the sidewalks especially —warmer than 
they are now. It is probable that much of the 
objection to trees has arisen from the use of those 
of too great growth, like the eucalyptus; hence 
necessary that the species be carefully 
selected. Trees of smaller growth, like the black 
acacia, the pepper tree, the locust or the palm, 
might be used. Care must be taken to select the 
trees best adapted to the different localities. 
Hedge-like tree-borders to all the wider streets, 
not made up of scraggy growths, but solid, formal 
foliage, will add elegance and do away with the 
effect of dreary stretches of inharmonious archi- 
tecture. This treatment is strongly recommended. 
Apart from these practical considerations, no 
argument is needed to show the beauty imparted 
to streets by the planting of trees. Their general 
clothing effect is admirable, particularly in a hilly 

ity, where they soften the harshness of the skyline 
VOL. XX.—H 


it is 
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on the summits of the hills as seen in perspective. 
The adornment of the streets by means of shrubs, 
vines, and flowers would conceal the ugliness of 
fences and steps, as well as incongruities of fagade, 
and would give uniformity to whole blocks.” 

The strident inharmony en masse of much of the 
architecture of San Francisco was largely due to 
the chaotic jumble of various cornice heights in 
the business districts. It was intended to control 
this in the future by strict regulations making a 
uniform cornice height imperative. At the Civic 
Centre this was fixed at 80 feet. 

The material and width of pavements were 
governed by considerations of the nature and 
extent of the travel in the particular localities, the 
wholesale, retail, residence, and suburban districts 
each requiring a specific kind of pavement. In 
streets in which there were no tram-lines, addi- 
tional opportunities were granted for tree-planting 
and for parterres. The general regulations pro- 
vided that “‘the use of statuary in parks should 
invariably be limited to the squares, round points, 
and vistas of a formal character, thus contributing 
to the effect of contrast obtained by the use of the 
formal with the romantic.” 

While San Francisco as the centre of a vast 
natural resources is destined to 
and distributing centre 


state rich in 
become a commercial 
rather than a manufacturing one, it was neverthe- 
Jess deemed necessary to make provision against 
the smoke nuisance to the extent of confining the 
factories to the southern portions which they 
until lately occupied—happily situated to the lee- 
ward of prevailing winds. The problem of re- 
stricting heavy tratfic called fora complete system 
of regulation. The three points of facilitating 
communication, avoiding congestion, and protect- 
ing street surfaces were closely studied. 

The location of new hospitals in regions parti- 
sheltered another 
question that required considerable attention, for 
in the intimate complexus of a great common- 
wealth the sick and the dead require specialised 
architectural study almost as much as the healthy 
and the living. In the western part of San Fran- 
cisco lay the old cemeteries, a constant obstruction 
to the expansion and circulation of the city’s life 
in that direction. These were to be removed 
to the slopes of the southern hills near the bay 
shore. Mr. Burnham’s views on an ideal cemetery 
are thus set forth by him :— 

‘In planning a city of the dead, attention should 
be given to orderly arrangement. The haphazard 
appearance so characteristic of most cemeteries 


cularly salubrious and was 


might well be obviated by making parks 
of them. In the portion devoted to burial pur- 


poses a minimum space should be allotted to each 
grave. In the centre of this section, composed 
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architecturally, would be the chapel or cremato- 
rium, the visitor approaching the burial space 
through the parkland and finally reaching the 
chapel. This arrangement leaves the greater part 
of the cemetery available for fine promenades of 
cypress and pine, suggesting by their natural 
beauty thoughts of consolation and peace. There 
is no reason why a cemetery should be made a 
place of gloomy meditation. Such, however, it 
usually is and must be, unless it is treated in such 
a way as to remove the over-emphasis of the 
actual graves.” 

In illustration of the desire to combine the 
useful with the beautiful, the reservoirs for the 
water-supply of the city were in themselves to be 
made monumental features of permanent embel- 
lishment. The necessary aeration of the water 
after it left the aqueducts would be accomplished 
by means of cascades, a chateau d'eau, from the 
hills to the different levels corresponding in eleva- 
tion with the heights to be supplied. 

The summary here given of this elaborate and 
painstaking solution of a gigantic problem must 
needs be of the greater interest and value since 
the recent destruction of the city of the Golden 
Gate. The execution of what was to have been a 
slow and gradual improvement and metamorphosis, 


necessarily made difficult by existing limitations 
will now be rendered simple and direct throug! 
the ruthless and complete ravages of earthquak¢ 
and fire. It was estimated that the work wouk 
take several decades to complete, and the common 
wealth stood ready to issue bonds to the extent o 
110,000,000 dollars every ten years. 

It has seldom occurred in the history of man 
kind that so enormous a disaster has given a1 
opportunity equally great for the re-creation of : 
mighty city according to studied artistic ideals 
Having once mastered her present crisis and 
chaos, San Francisco will by degrees grow to be 
the most beautiful and most modern of the cities 
of the New World. Profiting through sore expe- 
rience, great attention will no doubt be paid to the 
most scientific forms of construction to resist fire 
and torsion strains. The same unconquerable 
spirit that urged the Pioneers and Argonauts to 
build and rebuild this city upon the barren sand- 
dunes of the peninsula still lives in the breasts of 
their immediate descendants. It is manifested in 
the resolution to restore whatever beauty their city 
possessed, and to bestow upon it the new splendours 
they had planned. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, 


Vice-President of the San Francisco Architectural Club 
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As time wears on the firm to which the 
monopoly of exhibition photographs was given 
adds a few to the number of those already pub- 
lished. As there is no competition there is no 
hurry, and an Italian rarely hurries even when it 
is really necessary, and never when there is no 
occasion for it. This is the excuse which must be 
accepted for the paucity of photographs to illus- 
trate the detail of the buildings. Some of the 
motifs were briefly referred to in the July number, 
and as far as it is possible the others are included 
in the present article. 

What are the elements which have been fused 
together in the crucible of the modern Italian 
brain to produce the decorations at Milan? The 
answer appears to be chiefly a thorough know- 
ledge of every branch of the Renaissance and the 
treatment of foliage and natural objects in a 
natural rather than a conventional way. But there 
is much more than this which has gone towards 
making up the whole. The classic styles were 
each the home product of a single people; the 
principles of Gothic were thoroughly understood 
in most of the countries of Europe, and in each it 
was developed more or less with the stamp of the 
nation’s idiosyncrasy upon it. Travelling was 
hard of accomplishment, and there were no print- 


ing presses; therefore it was that for each country 
the range was necessarily limited. Under the 
Renaissance period travelling had become more 
easy, and it was not so very difficult for a young 
man to go to Italy and measure and sketch the 
remains of Roman rule. But still the only archi- 
tectural books were of a strictly academical sort— 
works on the orders, such as the many reprints of 
Vitruvius and the treatises of Serlio and Alberti. 

When we in our barrenness of invention began 
a Gothic Revival the Italians were still clinging 
instinctively and with a similar feebleness of ideas 
to Renaissance forms, but executing them in 
plaster. The artist of to-day has had every 
advantage. Except for the difference in the length 
of the journey it is almost as easy to reach Florence 
or Venice as it is to go from London to Bristol; 
while many publishers on the Continent—Hoepli, 
for instance, of Milan—are doing the same good 
service for architecture as Mr. Batsford at home 
by issuing a stream of books to illustrate every 
branch of art. The present-day architect, given 
he be a true artist, may command the most 
intimate knowledge of every style. 

This is the cause to which we must trace the 
fertility of the modern style. It savours of the 
self-respecting earlier Renaissance, the’ Barocco, 
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and the French style of Louis XV, all in one. At 
first sight we are inclined to suppose that it is not 
to be treated seriously, but when it is evident that 
what is being done in the Piazza d’ Armi in lath 
and plaster is also being carried out in the streets 
of Milan, Padua, and Verona, in stone or marble, 
it is evident that these buildings are meant to live, 
and must have an influence on the architecture of 
the future. 

In all the Italian designs in the Exhibition—by 
which it is meant that the remark does not apply 
to the French Decorative Art Pavilion—there is 
a marked weakness for debased Ionic capitals, 
perhaps because the volutes have in themselves 
something of the curling line which underlies 
modern Italian design. It does not matter what 
the material or feature may be, these curves 
occur in every place. The interior of the Concert 
Hall has now been photographed, and except that 
the glitter of the gilding is necessarily not re- 
produced, a tolerable idea may be formed of what 
Milan can do when she sets herself the task of 
illustrating the style barocco. We may try to 
excuse it on the score that it is a butterfly erec- 
tion, but when the first natural surprise has worn 
off it is not a building which pleases. 

The Ionic capitals are well to the fore in the 
Architectural Pavilion; the portico rests on them 
and they carry the lintols of the windows; they 
serve once again, raised on slender columns, to 
bear up the allegorical figures before the entrance ; 











THE FRENCH DECORATIVE ART BUILDING. 
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which figures are not named, but may be suj 
posed to represent some local equivalent to th 
Institute on one column and the Architectur: 
Association on the other. And who shall sa 
that the wreaths clenched, one in each hand, ar 
not emblematical of the two careers open to youn 
architects: the career in which art is to b 
relinquished in the quest for commissions, and th 
other in which there is much art and few emolu 
ments ? 

Behind Architecture there appears in the back 
ground a portion of the curved walls enclosin 
the Fine Arts Galleries. Thé design is one whic! 
gains its whole effect from the repetition of 
simple theme and the receding slope of the wall. 

We do not know whether the Emperor of all 
the Russias subscribed towards the cost of 
erecting the Pavilion of Peace, nor whether he 
selected the texts which adorn the pilasters. It 
may be edifying after studying battleships and 
machine guns in the Marine Section to be told 
‘*Thou shalt not kill,’ or that ‘Weare all of us 
brothers and bound by bonds of eternal union’ 
one might be suspicious of a gentle hint that even 
in Milan, and in July, it is not advisable to partake 
too generously of cooling streams, in the quotation 
from Dante, 

‘“‘ Fatti non foste a viver come bruti,’ 


’ 


but in sober truth these aphorisms look too much 
like advertisements to be pleasing. As _ the 
authorities never even attempted to prepare this 
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building for the date of opening the workmanship 
is superior to that of the other erections. 

Belgium has not escaped the wave of the Neo- 
Renaissance—we still wait for someone to invent 
a suitable name for the modern style—though she 
has nothing to show us which can compete with 
what Italy is doing in the same line. Switzerland 
seems to have caught the contagion and has 
applied it to her pavilion, blending it oddly with 
the principal features of her national style. We 
may expect, therefore, to see the faces of our 
cuckoo clocks so changed in the near future as to 
be unrecognisable, and the little Swiss people 
who in early days disappointed us by never prog- 
nosticating the correct weather will perhaps 
discard the houses of their fathers and dwell 
henceforth in buildings with horse-shoe windows 
and flag-besprinkled pylons. 

It is when such buildings as the main entrance 
to the Agricultural Pavilion come into view that 
serious doubts begin to arise. The two statues 
representing ‘‘ Earth” and “ Cultivation”’ facing 
each other are suitable enough, but the two 
columns that have never been finished, and the 
gallery across them looking like the scaffolding 
still left in position, to say nothing of the wooden 
roof aping the form of iron construction, are greatly 
to be condemned. There is a firm of constructors 
in woodwork with a factory in Milan who have 
invented an entirely new (and entirely hideous) 
method of construction in timber which they are 
pleased to call ‘‘artistic.” Unfortunately it has 
taken the public mind, and many of the minor 
shows are carried out in this system. That it is 
spreading, and at the same time abominable, is 
to be judged from the roof of this pavilion. But 
there are many worse examples to be found, 
especially the railway stations in the grounds ; 
however, there is no need to illustrate them. 

When, as has already been mentioned, Italy in 
days of poverty took to copying marble facades in 
plaster there arose a new craft—that of the 
stuccatore, or modeller in plaster; we have no 
equivalent in England, and, if we had, our cli- 
mate would speedily destroy any attempt at 
delicately wrought plastering which was exposed 
to it. But the stuccatori have through successive 
generations attained to a high standard of effi- 
ciency, and their work in most of the buildings in 
Milan, and especially in the Auto-car Pavilion, is 
excellent. In parts of the Machinery Hall it is 
perhaps better still, particularly in the modelling 
of the grotesque and symbolical ornament. Not 
unfrequently the work is done by the modeller 
without the aid of full-size drawings, and some of 
it has been executed with no guide save the 
natural instinct of the workman himself. 

The symbolism in ornament which has been 


referred to more than once in the course of these 
notes reaches a climax in the Aquarium. This 
time we have to deal with a permanent building, 
constructed of something more solid than lath and 
plaster. Though the interior is far from finished, 
they have been very careful to complete the out- 
side in time for the Exhibition. The front is of 
stone (it looks like breccia stone, but it may be a 
reinforced concrete imitation), and it is with a sigh 
ot envy that an English architect looks at the 
evidences of lavish expenditure and a free hand. 
A dolphin obligingly lends his tail to serve as a 
finial; slimy toads in the frieze spout streams of 
water down the pilasters on to strange-looking 
shells. The capitals drip with seaweed ; conches 
and cockleshells encrust the keystones and bands 
of relief; while crabs, limpets, and prawns are 
there to assist. Below it all there is the head of 
a hippopotamus jutting from the masonry, just for 
the purpose of snuffling out two little streams of 
water from dilated nostrils into a clear pool 
beneath. And in the middle stands the gigantic 
figure of Father Neptune, as who should say, 
‘* This is my kingdom from under the Seas.”’ 

So much for decorative art as applied to the 
buildings; but as applied to interiors there is 
little. In this respect the Exhibition has not ful- 
filled the promise of the prospectus. Some day, 
perhaps, an International Exhibition Committee 
will contrive to make its exhibition really an inter- 
national one. The trouble is that the other 
nations do not take sufficient interest, and what- 
ever representation there is is the outcome of 
private enterprise and speculation. For an ideal 
exhibition of decorative art (and such a thing 
would be of incalculable advantage to present-day 
artists, besides in the current phrase ‘‘ educating 
the masses”) the committee of management 
would in the first place have to be international, 
and the various countries would, as a matter of 
course, see that their representation was adequate. 
However, this is neither the time nor the place to 
preach revolutionary principles. 

Milan understands the term ‘“‘ decorative art” 
to include a great deal more than is usually implied 
in England, and it is surprising to see the medley 
of goods gathered under shelter of the name. It 
is only now (the end of June) that these buildings 
have been ‘“ inaugurated ”’—which means that all 
persons concerned have an official lunch, and 
those who are able make speeches afterwards—in 
spite of the fact that a month ago the public was 
being asked to wait ‘‘ another five days.” Now 
that it is at length exposed to view it is dis- 
appointing to find machine-made braces and 
socks of a distinctly French pattern masquerading 
under this heading; and stuffed chickens in a 
glass case, with ‘‘fashions” to right of them, 
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artificial flowers to left of them, and imitation 
diamonds in front of them. After a succession of 
similar displays it became positively necessary to 
go out again and see if it were the right building. 

Badly arranged classification is chiefly respon- 
sible for this. Though there is a special pavilion 
for jewellery the only exhibits in the section are 
Italian; for the other nations which have thought 
fit to send anything have grouped them under 
their own separate pavilions. 

The English sections, therefore, should be of 
the first interest inoureyes. After a careful review 
of all the exhibits the question inevitably arises, 
What was the £10,000 voted by the Government 
spent on? We have little enough in any of the 
sections, but in architecture and decorative art 
practically nothing. Here and there there are 
stray exhibits; but the most astonishing thing is 
the departments under which they are classed. 
For instance, under the heading of ‘* Retrospective 
Transport,” to which other nations have sent 
ancient state carriages and coaches, the City of 
London has contributed photographs of tests 
made by the Fire Prevention Committee (!) We 
were told that cork soles would be included under 
means of transport, and as the City has sent a 
picture of London Bridge it may be presumed 
that on this rests the exhibit’s claim to the classi- 
fication it has received. From London Bridge to 
Old London Bridge is, so to speak, but a step; 
and thence to the old Houses of Parliament is 
another; so we have pictures of the destruction 
of the latter by fire, and of course from thence to 
fire prevention is the most obvious thing in the 
world. The large number of photographs shown 
are of real interest, but the titles are only in 
English—the solitary instance in which the de- 
scriptions are not in at least two languages. Then, 
too, the descriptions are insufficient to demon- 
strate what was the object of each test and what 
the result. In this way a good exhibit has been 
robbed of half its interest. To these records are 
appended plans showing the areas devastated in 
London and Toronto by the great fires of recent 
years, and here Milan might learn a lesson in 
promptness ; for while in England and Canada 
the traffic has to take its chance when the engines 
are on their way to an outbreak, in Milan the 
firemen politely pull up so as not to hinder the 
trams. Whereas the total fire brigade was on the 
spot in ten minutes in the last Toronto fire, in a 
conflagration in Milan recently it was twenty 
minutes after the alarm was given that the first 
engine arrived. 

In the English section of decorative art there 
are a few designs for wall papers which were sent 
by Mr. Walter Crane, and a cartoon for a stained- 
glass window by Mr. R. Anning Bell. This is 
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the sum and substance of our national represen- 
tation. There is a little more to be found in the 
Hygiene building. Our place is ably filled by 
Mr. E. T. Hall’s designs for hospitals at Frimley 
and Camberwell, and the City of Leeds Seacroft 
Infirmary; aided and abetted by Mr. Percy 
Adams’s plans of the King Edward Sanatorium, 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary, and a hospital 
at Constantinople. There are also models of the 
latest London fever hospitals. 

And here it may be remarked that the English 
hospital arrangements hold a strong lead over 
those of other nations. This is patent from a 
comparison of all the many hospital designs 
which line the walls. In Italian, French, and 
Swiss planning there is a clearly marked advance 
in each new hospital built, and each development 
is in the direction of following English ideas, 
until in the most recent—an Italian one—to be 
erected this year, the plan is exactly the pavilion 
one adopted in our own country, only modified 
to suit the brilliancy of the light by having one 
window to every two beds. The sanitary ap- 
pliances are placed in towers, but they do not 
seem to consider bridges necessary. In the last 
French hospital (the Paris Hospice de Brevaunes, 
for tuberculosis) the wards are disposed in 
pavilions, but the bathrooms, etc., are included in 
the main block. 

The exhibits in the Architectural Section call for 
longer consideration; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that it was impossible to obtain reproduc- 
tions of at Jeast one of the many valuable records 
which for the nonce have been brought out into 
the light of day. We might still learn some use- 
ful lessons from Italy in one or two matters per- 
taining to architecture. The first would be from 
the excellent State control exercised over the 
restoration of all buildings with any claim to be 
considered public monuments, and the careful and 
complete records kept by means of documents, 
photographs, drawings, and casts of the various 
stages of such works. It is due to the whole 
world of art that Italy should preserve her unique 
monuments, and the means by which this end is 
achieved is thorough in the extreme. Each pro- 
vince has its ‘‘ Ufficio Regionale per la Conserva- 
zione dei Monumenti,” and all works of this 
nature are entrusted to their care. The demands 
made on them are sufficiently manifest from the 
From Venice 





small selection on view at Milan. 
there are some two hundred photographs which 
deal with the fallen Campanile alone, and _ illus- 
trate the brick stamps, the débris, and the founda- 
tions. Most interesting of all are the photographs 
of the beautiful Loggietta of Sansovino and the 
state in which it was found under the ruins. The 
celebrated bronze gates appear to have been 
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DETAIL OF MACHINERY HALL. 

scarcely even bent by the catastrophe, and it 
seems that the structure gave way at a point ona 
level with the roof of the Loggietta, leaving the 
latter more or less intact. It was a miraculous 
escape, with something like 20,000 tons of rubbish 
covering them. The Libreria suffered far more, 
and much of the exquisite carving was irretriev- 
ably ruined. Some interesting models are shown 
of the old foundations with the present additions 
which have just been finished. In a like manner 
the works of restoration at the Palazzo Ducale 
are equally thoroughly represented; and the 
drawings would shame the best of the Testi- 
monies of Study submitted for the ‘ Final.” 
Surely not even Ruskin himself could object to 
the methods employed; for the dimensions of 
every stone are shown. Those which have not 
been touched are left uncoloured, all that had to be 


removed temporarily are indicated by a special tint, 
and the stones which were too perished to be fit 
for re-use are all indicated on the drawings by a 
clearly recognised colour. It is difficult to imagine 
any more thorough method. 

From Genoa come records dealing with the 
restoration of the Palazzo San Giorgio which 
proudly claims to be the oldest bank in the world, 
dating back as it does to the thirteenth century. 
Milan has contributed details of work done and 
doing at the Castello Sforzesco, and to Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie, in whose convent refectory are 
to be seen the vanishing relics of Leonardo's 
Cenacolo. 

But of all the things which have a world-wide 
interest in this pavilion the documents and designs 
dealing with the historical front of Milan’s own 


Duomo hold the first place. The cathedral has 
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lways been a standing wonder ; for, as has been 


pointed out a score of times, Italy as a nation 
never deserted Classic ideas and took to Gothic. 
Orvieto and kindred cathedrals are feeble beside 
French, English, and German ones of even second 
gerade. Yet here in Milan is one of the very finest 
monuments of the Gothic style transplanted from 
across the Alps, and with nothing in the country 
leading up to this masterpiece and nothing follow- 
ing after it; and now, as in past days, the cream 
of Italian architects are absorbed in scheming 
how the great western facade may be made truly 
Gothic. 

As the documents and plans now on view in 
Milan are generally kept in the archives no excuse 
will be necessary for the introduction of a short 
description of them here. Pellegrino Pellegrini 
was the first architect to be called upon to produce 
a design, and in 1592 he prepared an elevation 
very much like that of St. Peter’s at Rome, but 
with two huge detached campanili “to make it 
look impressive.” After him there came Francesco 
Maria Richino in company with Antonio Maria 
Corbetta. These two kept to Pellegrino’s idea, 
but tinkered with it here and there to justify their 
appointment ; but when Richino died Corbetta in 
1610 proceeded to alter the design of the upper 
portion and tried to make it “‘ German” (partim 
But the work 
which was actually begun in 1638 was from the 
design of Carlo Buzzo, or Buzio, who seems to 
have been sufficiently familiar with Gothic to 
His elevation 
forms an interesting parallel with the Houses of 
Parliament, for in disposition of parts his design 


modernam et partim theutonicam). 


insist on a great west window. 


was inspired by the Renaissance, and only saved 
from being such by a plentiful sprinkling of 
crockets, canopy-work, and pinnacles. Mean- 
while other architects were busy pointing out 
the mistakes made by the Committee of Works; 
and among the designs sent in is a delightful one 
by Francesco Castelli. He had an arcade along 
the front after the manner of Peterborough, and 
carried it on spiral columns; while on the inner 
wall there were a row of Renaissance windows, 
one to each bay. ‘‘ With neither reason nor 
restraint (and, we might add, without beauty) 
it rushed madly through all the architectural 
styles.”’ 

The work seems to have been stopped about 
this time, and in 1683 went on again, still fol- 
lowing the design of Buzzo. He died in 1658, 
and was succeeded by Girolamo Quadrio, who 
for sixty-four years supervised the work and left 
it approaching completion. On his death there 
came a flood of new advisers with new plans, all 
of them with a colonnade along the front and 
most of them with spiral shafts. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century the 
Marchese Luigi Cagnola— who designed the 
beautiful Arco dalla Pace in Milan—produced 
three designs for an entirely new facade, but 
they do not seem to have received consideration, 
for in 1790 the chapter were still proceeding with 
Buzzo’s plan. 

In the same year, or shortly afterwards, Felice 
Soave of Lugano was called in, his design ap- 
proved, and the new work commenced. But it 
was stopped by the arrival of the French and 
Napoleon. Napoleon was not a man to waste 
time in making up his mind; in the middle of 
the night he sent for one of the chapter and 
demanded what it would cost to complete the work. 

“Four million lire,” was the reply. 

“‘Trés bien,” said the Little Corporal, 
may go back to bed.” 

Next day the order was given to proceed. But 
Soave’s design, after all, cost too much, and finally 
Giuseppe Zanoja and Carlo Amati were called 
in, and in 1813 commenced the facade as it is 
to-day. 

It is not really ‘‘finally” though; for Milan 
does not yet consider her Duomo finished. Anew 
competition was held in 1884, and the designs for 
this too are on view. There is a great similarity 
shown by them all; instead of the present one 
huge gable they show clearly on the fagade that it 
is a five-aisled structure, and the divisions are dis- 
tinctly marked. The successful design, which will 
(perhaps) be carried out, is on these lines and 
includes a magnificent west window and three 
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great Gothic porches, or rather recessed doorways. 
Those who have not seen the design may be in- 
clined to imagine that the appearance of the 
familiar front will be substantially altered, and 
may regret it; but asa matter of fact it presents 
so little difference to the ordinary observer that it 
is necessary to compare the present with the 
future point by point to be able to say definitely 
where the differences lie. 

One more among the things architectural does 
not admit of being passed over in silence ; and that 
is the excellent work done by the ‘ Scuola di Pro- 
spettiva Scenografica della Regia Accademia di 
Belle Arti” at Bologna. Thisis a class in which 
some fantastic or unusual subject is set, and is 
lilustrated by the students, not by plans, sections, 
and elevations, but simply by means of architec- 
tural paintings. There can be no doubt as to the 
advantages of such work to allow students to de- 
velop their imaginative faculties without having to 
worry over constructional difficulties, and some of 
the designs produced show high qualities of inven- 
tion. 

ROBERT W. CARDEN. 
Special Correspondent to the “* Review.” 
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LESMAHAGOW PARISH CHURCH, LANARK- 
SHIRE.—The church was built in 1802, the third 
in succession on the same site, the first of which 
was of very early date. Before alteration it con- 
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sisted of a plain oblong with gallery all round, 
and flat plaster ceiling. The last was removed 
and the fine queen-post timber roof exposed, the 
apse was added, with new communion-table, 
pulpit, etc., the internal finishings, gallery front, 
and pews remodelled, and the windows reglazed 
with lattice-work, the whole in a simple form of 
Renaissance, in character with what there was of 
architecture in the old building. The pulpit and 
font being memorial gifts, a slightly richer treat- 
ment of these was made possible. The large east 
window and two smaller side ones had to be 
retained and incorporated—unfortunately for the 
general effect—owing to their pictorial rather than 
decorative character. The arrangement of the 
seats or stalls for minister and elders and of the 
communion-table is that of the early Christian 
basilica, as specially suited to and in character 
with the Presbyterian form of service, where at 
the celebration the minister must face the con- 
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gregation, and first passes to his elders the bread 
and wine for distribution. The lectern shown in 
the photograph is a temporary one of pine, de- 
signed to serve until a brass eagle is acquired. 

The stone for apse arch, etc., is from Overwood, 
a local white freestone quarry of good quality. 
The floor and front of apse are of the same 
material, the former with squares of Rust’s 
Vitreous Mosaic between, as also is the font. 
The fittings generally of apse are of Austrian oak, 
of the church of yellow pine. The contractors for 
the constructional work were local: for mason- 
work, Messrs. Clarkson; carpenter and joiner 
work, Mr. John Hutcheson. The oak fittings 
were made by Messrs. A. McKay & Son and 
John Craig; the wrought-iron and copper work 
by George Adam, the stone font by William 
Vickers, the mosaic flooring by Galbraith & 
Winton, the glass by Wm. Meikle & Sons, all 
of Glasgow. All the various works were carried 
out to the design and under the direction of 
the architect, Alex. N. M.A., of that 
city. 


Paterson, 
PANELS FOR AN ORGAN CaASE.--These two 
panels were painted and designed by Mr. Robert 
Christie for an organ designed by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and erected in Thurstaston Church, 
Cheshire, by the Misses Ismay in memory of their 
father, Mr. James Ismay, of Dawpool. 
panels are painted in oil upon a gold ground, and 
decorate the doors which stand open on each side 
of the pipes about 8 ft. or ro ft. from the ground. 


These 















































WINCHESTER HOUSE. 


JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


Photo by Mr. Oswa'd Colls of the Order cn second storey. 
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LESMAHAGOW PARISH CHURCH, LANARKSHIRF. THE PULPIT. 


A. N. PATERSON, ARCHITECT. 
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PAINTED PANELS FOR AN ORGAN CASE BY ROBERT CHRISTIE. 





Sketches in Belgium. 
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SKETCHES IN BELGIUM. 


BY H. A. HALL. 





